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THE CIRCULAR is as 5 deme as daylight, that not : only world ? I do not say that there is the 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the tact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 
@It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

A idress “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
se@ a card in the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn, 
which is also self-supporting. 

—The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
trom sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 





‘ medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 


miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for. 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, the se- 
curing of avirat or@anization, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRITICI8sM on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Joun H. 
Noyes, as the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
tor posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in ali their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
gubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 


its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 
The following may serve as a condensed formula ot 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in. Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Gesurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as.a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, ar Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrow “fammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


The Oneida Community, |, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 
SEW ING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 


Address ‘ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 


Publications. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline disoussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suocess—should acquaint them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting. 
inconnection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norres. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 
Y=" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 

nished to order; and any of the above Publication 

may besert by mailto all parts of the country. 
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The Liberty of Union. 





I think there is in most persons’ minds 
a wrong connection between personal in- 
dependenee and liberty. It is not true 
that personal independence is necessary 
to perfect liberty, as I hope to be able to 
show. 

We know that the Father and Son 
are ONE, and that the end of the work of 
Christ, is to make all believers one with 
him, as he is one with the Father ; and 
alxo to make them “ mem, ers one of an- 
other”; John 17: 21; and yet he is go- 
ing to make all men rreg. “If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.” We cannot but be sure that 
there is no fundamental, legitimate con- 
nection between personal independence 
and liberty. The idea thrusts itself upon 
us, as an axiomatic certainty, that there 
must be some way to attain liberty, and 
yet be members one of another, and in 
entire submission to God, and to the vi- 
tality of God’s family. It cannot be true 
that, it is necessary that a man should be 
separate from all partnerships—entirely 
free from the control of others—in order 


Christ, and all spiritual reason, but even 
the workings of the intellects and in- 
stincts of mankind, are all directly tend- 
ing toward solidarity—condensation and 
organization—interweaving of life and in- 
terests ; and consequently and necessari- 
ly tending toward the submission of one 
life to another. That is the centripetal 
force that is evidently moving the whole 
world, and opening more and more free 
communication between man and man. 
and between God and man ; and drown- 
ing individuality in universal life. This 
is the inevitable tendency of things ; and 
now the question rises, Is this tendency 
contrary to liberty ? Shall we lose our 
liberty in consequence of being merged in 
the great ocean of spirits--coming into 
connection with God, his Son, and the 
church, and surrendering our individuali- 
ty to that great organization ? Is there 
any danger of our losing our liberty in 
this way? Certainly not. This is the 
word that comes to us, sounding out 
from that same organization “ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” “ And if the Son shail make 
you free, ye shal! be free indeed.” (Here 
we see that the Son and the truth are 
identical—a strikimg confirmation of the 
fact that the truth is a living being. 
“The truth shall make you free ;” then 
follows, as ua equivalent to that, “ If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.”) There is precisely the same 
loss of personal independence, in submit- 
ting to the living truth, that there is in 
coming into vital organization with any 
human being. It is the surrender of 
SOLITARITY to SOLIDARITY ; and this sur- 
render just as really takes place in sub- 
mitting to the living truth, as in submit- 
ting to Jesus Christ, or any personal 
being. 

We often hear arguments against this 
and that form of association or commun- 
ism, on the ground that it is unfavorable 
to personal independence, as though per- 
sonal independence was essential to liber- 
ty, and the best growth of character. If 
it is true, that personal independence is 
essential to true liberty, and the best 
growth of character, then there are but 
very few persons that are well educatec ; 
and we shall have to admit that God and 
nature have not provided for the proper 
education of mankind. For, in the first 
place, all the childrea in the world are 
in a atate of subordination and personal 
dependence ; (and they constitute a very 
large portion of society.) Secondly, all 
the women are ina state of subordina- 
tion, and have not the advantages of per- 
sonal independence. And thirdly, near- 
ly all that labor for others—from slaves 
up to hired artists and editors—are not 
in a state of personal independence.— 
Now taking out from the world all the 
children, all the women, and al] the em- 
ployed laborers, how many will there be 
left that can be called personally inde- 





‘pendent ? Is it true, that there is only 


to have perfect liberty. There is a great ‘this top sprinkling of mankind, that are 


mistake in the theory that identifies lib- | 





erty with personal independence ; for it! 


being educated rightly, and are enjoying 
the only proper conditions of life in the 


most perfect system of education in the 
world. But is it true that the great ma- 
chinery of God’s providence, and nature, 
have placed such an immense majority of 
mankind in a state of dependence, when 
it is an unnatural and pernicious state, 
in itself considered ? 

I maintain that the two great princi- 
ples of human existence, solidarity on 
the one side, and liberty on the other, 
are in their nature, harmonious, al- 
though the forces concerned im them are 
apparently antagonistic, like the centrip- 
etal and centrifugal forces of nature ; 
and that they are designed to act upon 
human life in equilibrium. The result 
of both of these forces will be the true 
curved tine of liberty and happiness. 
Still the question remains, Which is the 
main force ? the centripetal, or the cen- 
trifugal ? Which must take the lead in 
our thoughts, and be regarded as the 
post in the middle, and which is second- 
ary? Itis plain as anything can be, 
that the centripetal force is the main 
thing. The philosophy of Christ, of the 
Bible, and of reason, teaches us that lib- 
erty is to be the result of solidarity ; and 
we are not to seek liberty directly, but 
seek first solidarity, and liberty as the 
fruit of it. But the common ideas of 
liberty are directly at war with solidar- 
ity. 

There must be a disjunction of the 
idea of personal independence from the 
idea of liberty. There is a joint between 
them ; and that joint we must find, or 
surrender our hope of salvation. Per- 
sonal independence must be expunged as 
an excrescence—an interfering, mischief- 
making idea, I bring my heart to Christ, 
to the Spirit of truth ; merge myself i 
him, recognize myself asa member of 
him, and submit to his inspiration with 
perfect dacility and subservience ; be- 
come his slave, as Paul calls himself. 
Am I sacrificing my liberty in doing 
this? 1 am sacrificing personal inde- 
pendence, most certainly. Let us find 
out if we can, whether I am sacrificing 
my liberty, or gaining it in this opera- 
tion. 

What is liberty ? Liberty is freedom 
to do as you please. If you sacrifice 
your life to Christ, it brings you into 
rapport with him, and admits into your 
life the flow of his Spirit ; not merely to 
dictate your acts, but to modify and di- 
rect your desires, and harmonize your 
desires with his. He sets before you ob- 
jects, and sways your desires into accord- 
ance with them, and so harmonizes his 
demands with your wishes. You cannot 
do this yourself, neither cau the world 
do it for you ; and nothing but Christ 
can harmonize your wishes with what is 
demanded of you todo. You may stand 
where you please, ane be as independent 
as you please; but you are still in a 
world where you have duties to perform, 
which you must either do yourself, or 
some one for you. There isa demand 
for action—labor to an end. This is 
demanded and commanded, and ro one 





can escape from it—the laws of nature 
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w@i compel him to do something. Now 
i affirm that it is Christ alone that can 


harmonize your wishes, desires and 
tastes, with what you are required to do. 
It is Christ alone that can enable you to 
do as you please. So you gain libérty in 
losing your personal independence. 

The objection to communism, associ- 
ation and solidarity, on the ground that 
a state of personal independence is the 
only condition in which character can be 
freely «developed, is pretty much the 
same as the objection that personal in- 
dependence is the only condition of free- 
dom. 
in which development and growth can 
take place. 
the same idea, in a practical relation. 
Let us examine this objection again. I 
merge myself in Christ ; am I thereby 
making myself barren—paralyzing my- 
self? [again say, no: forI place my- 
self in communication with everlasting 
and immortal life—a life of the intensest 
energy—the very essence of genius. I 
receive a new baptism of activity—the 
very best possible condition of growth 
and development. One mighS as well 
say that a plant is in danger of losing 
its growth in consequence of its being 
well rooted, as to say that we are likely 
to become stunted and barren by losing 
our personal independence in Christ. 

It must he evident to any one that can 
understand the Bible, thut the same ob- 
jections that are made against commu- 
nism, solidarity, unity of interests, are 
really objections made against the whole 
scheme of the gospel of Christ ; and if we 
dollow them up, we shall find that they 
are objections to the unity between the 
Father and the Son. If personal inde- 
pendence is necessary to genius and true 
development, then the Son of God was 
the most servile, barren character that 
ever lived upon the face of the earth ; for 
he professed th most entire dependence 
on God. The motto of his heart was, 
‘* Not my will, but thine be done.” There 
is no personal independence while that is 
the language of the heart. ‘“‘ Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God.” Christ submit- 
ted himself to the will of the Father, even 
to stretching himself on the accursed tree. 
Here we see Christ’s character, position, 
and theory ; and we find no personal in- 
dependence in it. And the objections of 
a large part of the Protestant world, and 
of all crude republicans, to the solidarity 
and organization that swallows up all in- 
dividuality in universal life, are objections 
to the life, character, position, and theory 
of the Son of God, and would demand 
the rending asunder of the Father and 
son, and their personal independence of 
each other. Iam free to say that our 
salvation depends on our getting rid of 
our personal independence ; that personal 
independence is thé greatest curse the 
devil has brought upon the world. The 
Jove of personal independence is, in its 
essence, the spirit of disobedience—per- 
sonal pride ; which, if it cannot be dir- 
placed, will send us with Lucifer, to the 
bottomless hell. Our salvation certainly 
depends on our believing in Christ, and 
eonfessing him. And what is it to be- 
lieve in Christ and confess him? It is 
the surrender of solitarity to solidarity. 
Paul says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” The whole theory of faith 


in Christ proceeds on the plan of raising 
our life up out of sin, death and damna- 


For ireedom is the only condition | 


It is simply an expansion of 
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tion, by its partnership and identification 
with another and superior life. This is 
the only way of salvation—the only hope 
of the gospel ; the hope of identification 
with Christ, by losing our personal inde- 
pendence. And the spirit that stands 
up as the jealous champion of personal 
independence, is the very worst enemy of 
the gospel: it absolutely forbids the be- 
lief and confession of Christ, and isa 
point-blank antagonist of the union of 
believers with Christ, aud of Christ with 
the Father.—Home-Talk. 
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Communism THE Sociat Orper or Heaven. 


ONEIDA, NOVEMBER 27, 1862. 


Theocratic Policy. 


There has been something in the inefficient 
and indecisive policy of the administration of 
affairs at the seat of war, that severely tries the 
patience of every lover of his country. Even those 
who habitually put their trust in God respecting 
the affairs of the nation, are sometimes tempted 
to inquire why it is that Providence permits the 
cause of right to progress so slowly towards vic- 
tory. That the cause of the North, that of 
freedom against slavery is the more righteous 
cause, they cannot doubt. That the North is 
vastly the strongest, is equally clear. More. 
over what a glorious career opens before this na- 
tion when the blot of slavery shal! have been 
wiped out. Imagine the broad acres and super- 
abundant natural sources of wealth in the sunny 
South, opened to the enterprise of the New-Eng- 
landers, and to the increasing tide of foreign im- 
migration, and conceive if you can, of the im. 
mense material prosperity that would follow ! 
Then again, think of what dangers follow in the 
wake of the policy that has thus far been pursued ; 
of the dangers from foreign intervention of di- 
visions springing up among our heavily taxed 
population, &c. Why does Providence permit us, 
to drift thus hopelessly to destruction ? 

lf we examine the matter closely, we shall dis- 
cover that all this questioning of Providence 
springs from our own very natural wishes, and from 
avery superficial view of God’s plans and purposes} 
or rather from looking at what would be our 
plans and purposes, had we the control of affairs. 

We can reconcile our feelings to God’s providen- 
tial administration of national affairs, far better 
if we study the Bible with a view to discover as 
far as possible, his general plan. If we examine 
carefully, we shall discover that to build up any 
single nation so as to give it any great precedence 
of all the rest, is no part of the Bible programme , 
At least it is not until that kingdom shall arise 
which shall destroy all other kingdoms and 
stand forever. The golden-headed image of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, as interpreted by Dan- 
iel, is generally acknowledged as representing the 
best epitome of all history. It is also admitted 
that we are living in the days represented by the 
toes of that image. This certainly does not look 
like a promise that this or any other nation shall 
make any great advances in prosperity ahead of 
its neighbors. This improbability is still further 
strengthened when we consider that the composi- 
tion of the tocs of the image was part iron and 
part clay. 

Again we are told that Christ and his co&dju- 
tors should rule the nations with a rod of iron, 
and that as a potter’s vessel, he would dush lhem 
in pieces. This certainly does not promise peace 
and prosperity. 

The truth is, that there is no use in giving the 
sympathy of our hearts in any permanent way to 
any kingdom or nationality, until we have found 
that kingdom which is destined to destroy all 
other kingdoms and to fill the whole earth, for we 
may be sure that it is Christ’s policy to overturn 
and overturn until he shall reign whose right it 
is. : 

Looking at the matter from another point of 
view, we shall come with equal certainty to the 
conclusion that there is no hope of any preémi- 
nent peace or prosperity to any nation for the 
present, or at least unti! a nation shall rise that 
shall acknowledge Christ as its king and lawgiv- 
er and endeavor by all means and in all things te 
discover and obey his will. Where is the nation 
that even makes righteousness its first object, te 
say nothing of its recognition of Christ as its ru- 
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ler? Of course there is no use in looking to the 
old country for such a nation. ‘To satisfy our- 
selves on that peint, we have only to glance at the 
prevailing policy of England, lending her sympa- 
thy to the oppressor everywhere, and regarding 
with coldness everything that looks like pro- 
gress in whatever part of the world. Each of the 
European nations is governed by a policy which 
reminds us of the saying, that ‘* corporations have 
no souls.” They are only restrained from tearing 
each other in pieces by the fear of their own de- 
struction in the operation. 

Neither in the New World can we find a nation 
that in any very practical way acknowledges 
Christ’s sovereignty. Supposing that the cause 
of the North were to triumph and slavery were to 
be abolished, would this nation be in a condition 
such that God could prosper it and adopt is as bis 
own people? Would there not be such a mad 
rush after wealth, such competition and worldli- 
ness, such social oppression that he cvuld not 
abide it? In these considerations we see a jus- 
tification of the present providential arrangement 
of the affairs of the nation. It is just’ that it 
should be punished for its sins. It is for the best 
that the people should not only suffer from the 
ravages of the war, but that they should be kept 
in a continuous suspense vi tribulation and fearful 
forebodings, until they shall turn with hearty re- 
pentance and earnest submission to God. In no 
other policy can we see a better method of induc- 
ing a spirit of repentance and obedience. Let us 
therefore look at this dark current of events with 
hope and faith, believing that God will yet bring 
out of this furnace of affliction, a nation acknowl- 
edging him as its king, and which it will not be 
needful to rule with a rod of iron, or to dash in 
pieces because it shall stand in his way.— 
Whether or not this shall be the immediate re- 
sult of these national trials, we know that they 
are the necessary steps to this as a final result. 
With this quiet trust we may find within our- 
selves cheerfulness and confidence while all around 
are lamentations and fears. H. J. 8. 

Wallingford, Nov. 1862. 
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Sea Sickness. 

A late number of Silliman’s Journal contains a 
paper by R. M. Bache of the United States Coast 
Survey, on the “ Physiology of Sea Sickness.” 
Prof. Bache asserts the theory that this distress- 
ing malady is not a disease of the stomach, but of 
the brain, and arises from the fact of the mind 
not being able to understand the varying mo- 
tions of the ship as rapidly as the senses ieel 
them, thus causing a conflict of impression and a 
consequent affection of the brain, which in turn 
deranges the nervous system, and produces 
nausea. The smell of food, cloge air, and similar 
matters may aggravate the disease, but are not 
the primary causé of it. As soon as the mind is 
educated up tu a point that enables it to conceive 
the idea of each motion as soon as it is felt, sea 
sickness ceases. Prof. Bache recommends persons 
going on board a vessel to eat an ordinary meal, 
and while there to conform as closely as_possibie 
to their habits while on land. The deck is the 
best place to remain during sea sickness, as the 
sight can there be best educated to the move- 
ments, and the fresh air has a good effect. A 
steady gaze at the horizon enables the sufferer to 
quickly estimate the movements of the ship. If 
possible, choose a position amidships, on deck, 
spread a mattress, lic down and look at the ho- 
rizon, and then all has been done that can be 
done to prevent sea sickness. With all possible 
deference to Prof. Bache’s opinion, we would like 
to ask how it is that old captains and sailors who 
have followed the sea for years, get deadly sick at 
times in a storm ?—Scientific American. 


The above calls to mind some observations 
on sea-sickness given by J. H. N., in an ac- 
count of a voyage to Europe, about thirteen 
years ago. We quote a paragraph or two: 

I found by observing my sensations, that one 
chief cause of sea-sickness is a conflict be- 
tween the heart—that part of you that wishes, 
together with the will and the imagination—a 
conflict between them and your circumstances. 
You are accustomed to living on a firm foun- 
dation, on ground and floors that are immovable 
—accustomed to moving about in straight lines 
instead of galloping. But here your house is 
on horse-back, you have to eat, drink, sleep, 
&ec., with your house galloping under you. 
The mind and imagination, and will, don’t 
like it; it produces the same sensation as home- 
sickness. A boy who is sept away from home 
to live, will often droop and pine, and finally 
vomit. Well, what is the difficulty with per- 
sons that are home-sick? They have all the or- 
dinary comforts of life, the same as at home. 
What makes them sick? what is the meaning 





of it? The meaning of it is, their will is at 





war with their circumstances. It is simply a 
ease of very virulent discontent. I know that 
an acute virulent form of discontent will oper- 
ate on the stomach. Fear produces purging ; 
so a fit of horrible discontent will produce nau- 
sea. On board ship, persons find themselves 
in a novel situation, with all their previous 
habits of motion and stability overturned ; and 
they find themselves also in the grasp of a 
power that we cannot get away from. But 
notwithstanding, they immediately commence 
areal labor of resistaoce to the motion they 
are in. Itis perfectly absurd and hopeless, 
but they ignorantly keep up this war of wilj 
day after day, till the malcontent life is fairly 
worried out, aud submits to its new cireum- 
stances. For instance; the vessel lurches, 
and it seems to the passenger to be pitching 
down a steep place. What he does then is to 
carefully lean the other way, to keep it from 
going over. It is perfectly foolish, vain, and 
imaginary affair, but it is involuntary. So, 
when the vessel lifts the other way, he stoops, 
and strains hard to keep things on a level. 

Well, that is hard labor—it is a hopeless 
thing, to be in a war with circumstances that 
you can’t help, and is well calculated to pro- 
duce violent discontent. The state of mind 
and spirit of the sea-sick passenger, is like that 
of a colt you have seen separated from its 
mother, pacing up and down before the bars of 
its pasture for several days, in a useless fret. I 
do not say but there are other causes which 
contribute to induce sickness, but I do say that 
the great thing is dzscontent. And the same 
discipline that is teaching you to be contented; 
the same trust in God that looks to him in all 
vicissitudes ; the same faith that makes you 
flexible and submissive to your circumstances, 
will save you from sea-sickuess. Our school 
is a good preparation for going to sea, and 
though you will then be put into new circum-. 
stances ard your self-control be put to great 
trial, you will very soon learn to accommodate 
yourself to your circumstances handsomely, and 
heartily submit to the motion of the waves, 
and rise and fall with the stip. Then you 
have conquered the disease. 


The Age of Unity. 








The ages of the reign of sin have been ages 
of Division. Sin itselt is centrifugal, driving 
away from God and unity ; and falling in with 
this tendency, God bas made still further and 
positive arrangements for scattering and so 
weakening its forces. The following great 
facts of human history show both the prov:- 
dential and the natural working of this law. 

1. Death is an ordinance of division. 

. Diversity of language. 

. Dispersion of the race by distance. 

. The separation of Jews and Gentiles. 
. Family exclusiveness. 

6. Property exclusiveness. 

These are all manifestations of the law of 
separation, consequent on sin. 

Christ came to displace sin, and bring about 
unity. The centripetal force, the law of at- 
traction and return, began to work 1800 
years ago. Let us see what has been done 
since. 

1. The partition between the Jews and the 
Gentiles was taken away. 

2. A begirning was made on the day of 
Pentecost, of restoring unity of speech. Mo- 
dern zeal for the study of languages has fol- 
lowed up this beginning, and has been con- 
nected constantly with the Bible. 

3. The breaking up of exclusive familism 
was commenced in the Primitive Church ; and 
modern socialism is following after. 

4. A beginning was made of breaking up 
property exclusiveness, which is also now en- 
dorsed and agitated all over the world. 

5. Dispersion by distance is passing away. 
A hundred years ago, large portions of the 
earth were unoccupied ; and while they invited 
emigration, the facilities of communication 
were so poor that nations living a thousand 
miles apart, were almost the same as dead to 
each other. Now the earth is nearly occupied ; 
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separation by withdrawal to new localities is | 
impossible ; aud telegraphs and steam power | 
are fast annihilating all separation by distance. | 

6. Division by death is passing away. The | 
facts of the ‘spirit manifestations,” show | 
that the barrier between the living and the; 
dead is being overcome, and the two worlds | 
are ready to flow together. 

These things clearly indicate the approach- | 
ing unity of the dispensation of the fullness of'| 
times; when ‘ God will gather together in| 
one, all things in Christ ; both which are in| 
heaven, and which are on earth,”’— eprint. 





Late News. 





The Advance toward Richmond. j 
The Army of the Potomac, since the change of 
commanders, has changed its line of movement, 
Instead of advancing from Warrenton to Gor- 
donsville, it has moved down the valley of the 
Rappahannock to Fredericksburg, thus changing 
its base of operations, and commencing an advance 
by the shortest route to Richmond. The right 
wing of the army has already reached a point 
opposite Fredericksburg, and Gen. Sumner has 
demanded the surrender of the place. The Reb- 
els are in quite large force there, anc at last ac- 
counts a battle was apparently impending at that 
point. Stonewall Jacksvn is reported to be still 
in the valley of the Shenandoah, with considera- 
ble force. 
The President and Emancipation, 

A dispatch to the Tribune from Washington 
says: 

On Friday President Lincoln, in the course of 
an interview with unconditional Union Kentuck- 
ians, discussed at length the question of emanci- 
pation. He said he would rather die than take 
back a word of the Proclamation of Freedom, and 
he dwelt upon the advantages to the Border 
States of his scheme for the gradual abolishment 
of Slavery which he urged them to bring fairly 
before their people. They assured him it should 


Emancipation in Missouri. 

The late election in Missvuri resulted in favor 
of the emancipation party. Of the members 
elected to the legislature, 22 are emancipationists 
and 11 Democrats. A majority of the congress- 
men elected are also emancipationists. 
south Carolina Volunteers. 

General Saxton, Military Governor of South 
Carolina, has been ordered by the President to 
raise 5,000 cvlored volunteers in his department, 
and muster them intu the service of the United 
States. A correspondent of the Liberator, writ- 
ing from Beaufort, Nov. Ist, says that the First 
Regiment at that date, numbered over 500. The 
Evening Post says that Gen. Saxton has offered 
the Colonelcy of this Regiment to Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, the well-known contributor to 
the Allantic Monthly. The appointment, it is 
understood, will be accepted. 

The Cotton Famine in England, 

The English papers of the 5th announce that on 
tho 25th October there were 208,621 persons re- 
ceiving parish relief in the cotton districts, inde- 
pendently of 143,870 persons relieved by local 
committees. The loss of wages in these districts 
is estimated at $680,000 per week, or more than 
$35,000,000, per year. The efforts made by the 
wealthier classes to mitigate the immense mass of 
human misery indicated by these appalling figures, 
have been most creditable to the country, not less 
than $2,000,000 having been already raised by 
voluntary subscriptions throughout the kingdum. 
Even this sum is insufficient to relieve a great part 
of the suffering. 

The Question of Intervention in Europe. 

It appears from the advices brought by the 
steamship Arabia, which arrived off Cape Race 
on Monday morning, that the French Government 
has formally proposed to Russia and England an 
intervention in American affairs, offering media- 
tion for the conclusion of peace. Russia has re- 
fused to accede. Earl Russell’s reply is pub- 
lished also declining the proposal. 

The London Gazette publishes Ear] Russell’s 
official reply, dated Nov. 13th. it recapitalates 
the circular of L’Huys proposing mediation. It 
recognizes the humane views and benevolent in. 
tentions of the Emperor, and observes that tho 
concurrence of Russia would be expressly desir- 
able, but that up to the present time the Rus- 
sian Goverament had not agreed to actively co- 
operate, although it may support the endeavors 
of England and Prance. The question for con- 





sideration was, whether the end proposed is at- 


tainable at the present time. Earl Russell then 
commends the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as follows: After weighing all information 
received from America, the Government is led to 
conclude that there is no ground at the present 
moment to hope that the Federal Government 
would accepi the proposal suggested, and a re- 
{usal from Washington at the present time would 
prevent any speedy renewal of the offer of the 
Government; therefore, he thinks it better to 
watch carefully the progress of opinion in 
America and if, as there appears reason to hope 
it may be found to have undergone or may un- 
dergo any change, this Government may then 
avail themse:ves of such change to offer their 
friendly counsel with a greater prospect than 
now exists of its being acceptable to the two 
contending parties. Her Majesty’s Government 
will communicate to the French Government any 
intelligence they may receive from Washingtcn 
or Richmond bearing on this important subject. 
Gen. Bank’s Expedition. 

Gen Banks is rapidly concentrating the troops 
for his expedition at Jamaica, Long Island. They 
are mostly eastern soldiers, the great proportion 
coming from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
The rank and file, it is said are of the best class 
of New England young men—intelligent and ed- 
ucated. The destination of the expedition is not 
yet publicly known. 

Cotton Culture. 

The civil war in this country, though disas- 
trous in its effects on cotton culture in the South- 
ern States, is likely to increase the supply from 
other quarters. Attention is being turned to 
cotton culture in many places now, and the pros- 
pect is that its cultivation will become succeseful 
in many localities which have heretofore been 
cunsidered unadapted to it. 


In regard to the prospective supply of cotton a 
Paris correspondent of the Evening Post says; 

France is gradually awakening to the import- 
ance of this product, so needed by all the world, 
and is beginning to see, as England does, the fal- 
lacy of depending on the cessation of the war for 
its supply. According to a writer in the Temps 
of yesterday, Mr. Heywood, of the Cotton Sup- 
ply Association, states that Turkey will furnish 
in 1862 a hundred thuusand’bales more than last 
year; Egypt, also, one hundred thousand; Brazil 
and the surrounding countries fifty Uhousand; 
Port Natal, twenty thousand, and other coun- 
tries fifty thousand. But the production of India 
will be only four million bales, of which three 
million will be consumed there and elsewhere, 
leaving only one million for England. 

The writer in the Zemps contradicts Mr. Hey- 
wood’s statement as tu India, and says that the 
cotton sent from there this year wil! amount to 
more than fourteen hundred thousand bales.— 
Bartle, Governor of Bombay, says that India can 
furnish all the cotton that England needs. 

According to this writer, the prospects are 
good in Senegal and Algeria—especially in the 
former country. M. Drouet went in September 
to Senegal as agent of a number of manafacturers 
to make experiments in the cotton, carrying 
with him the necessary machines, and receiving 
every facility from the ministry. The “ Campagnie 
Francaise a Coton Algerien” has been established, 
with a capital of twenty-five million francs. An- 
other company is organized for the culture of cot- 
ton on the coast of the Mediterranean. The wri- 
ter repeats what he said once before, for the ben- 
efit of those who will not open their eyes, and 
who feel discouraged at this day of small things 
in the French colomes. “Seventy-five years 
ago seventy-one bales of cotton—the entire crop 
of America—were seized in the port of Liverpool 
because the customs officers declared it was im- 
possible that America would have raised so large 
acrop! In those days they considered the soil 
of America as unfavorable to the culture of cotton, 
and the opinion, generally accredited, was sup- 
ported by the most competent men.” 





New Books. 


A new book by Theodore Winthrop has just 
been published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, cn- 
titled 

Tue Canoe AND THE SappLe; Adventures in 
Northwestern Rivers and Forests. 

The eame publishers have also just published a 
volume of poetry by Bayard Taylor, entitled 
“Lire Story; a Poet’s Journal,” a somewhat 
egotistical title to an autobiography in verse. 
They also have in press a complete edition of 
Adelaide Proctor’s Poews. 

Books about THE Brack Man. 

—William Wells Brown one of the leading 
minds among the colored men in this country is 
about to publish a book entitled 

Tue Brack Man, His antecedents, His Genius, 
and His Achievements, with Biographical Sketch- 
es of Fifty Distinguished Individuals of the Race. 

The work will contain about 300 pages. It 
will be published on Monday, Dec. Ist, by Thom. 
as Hamilton, 48 Beckman Street, New-York and 





by R. F. Walleut, 221 Washington Street, Bos- | 
ton. Price $1,00. 

—Walker, Wise and Co. of Boston announce 
for publication 

Tue Resutrs or Emancipation. 
gustin Cochin. Translated by Miss. Mary L 
Booth, translator of M. Gasparin’s Works on 
America. 

This work is said to ba based entirely on offi- 
cial reports, and comprehends every point of the 
question. The Christian Examiner, in a notice 
of the French edition, pronounces it “ among the 
most remarkable, fascinating and timely books of 
the year. It is, at once, cautious and eloquent, can- 
did and enthusiastic, as sagacious as De Toque- 
ville’s work on America; and as ardent as Victor 
Mugo’s Legend of the Ages.” 

—S Lavery in Sourn Carona: or, the Port 
Royal Mission. By Mrs. A.M. French. New 
York: Winchell M. French, No. 5 Beekman 
Street. 


An Oneida Journal. 





We have done looking for coquettish ‘ In- 
dian summer” which sometimes hardly comes 
at all in our changeable climate ; though this 
year Jack Frost was unaccountably tardy in 
the prosecution of his accustomed work, and 
the foliage had opportunity to faizly ripen, so 
that the “ autumnal tints” were unusually va- 
ried and brilliant. 
come in good earnest, and we have to close 
our doors and windows tightly to keep out 


But now cold weather has 


the cold air which is determined to creep in at 
avery opening. The schools and winter amuse- 
ments have been discussed and arranged by 
committees, and cvenings have been appoint- 
ed upon which we are to have either a dance, 


coneert or theatricals. Jeciures are to be 
delivered every Wednesday evening. We 


have already had two of these last, upon the 
Labor question ; so well delivered as to awak- 
en considerable interest. It is so long since 
we have had regular journals, that this one 
will probably be made rather desultory in our 
attempts to resume the different 
** threads of onr narrative.” 


many 


We have had a number of’ interesting dis- 
cussions in our meetings lately, on private spec- 
ulation, gossiping, &c. Tae mention of gos- 
siping had reference to persops who are indis- 
ereet in their communications to outsiders, or 
Not 
that we have any secrets to keep; but things 
told in a gossiping way are apt to be misrepre- 
sented, and to give a bad impression. A 
committee was appointed to investigate the 
subject, and advise with persons of the class re- 
ferred to. They made avery thorough and sys- 
tematic report. Also, a committee was appoint- 
ed to examine the subject of private speculation, 
which is of a directly anti-community spirit, 
and their report was equally satisfactory. Peo- 
ple occasionally want a little spending-moncy ; 
but expressed themselves as feeling much bet- 
ter to receive it from the public treasury, than 
to devise some private method of earning it. 
Mr. N. said that it was natural for everybody 
to wish to make little presents to their friends, 
and proposed that next year a certain sum be 
distributed to each individual every three 
months. The sum will be small to begin 
with, but be increased as we become better 
able to afford it. We used to think Commit- 
tees something of a sinecnre ; but now they 
are a practical institution. We are sure 
they will perform what is given them to do, 
and do it well. It is an excellent way to avoid 
tedious discussion in the evening meetings to 
throw the responsibility of some questions 
difficult to decide, upon the sboulders of a 
committee. Ample power is given them, and 
they are usually sure to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

“We have felt a growing necessity for a new 
instrument to accompany vocalists, whether io 
solo, quartette or congregational singing. Itis 
decided to send to New-York for a Harmoni- 
um, that instrument being considered suitable 
for present purposes, though we have in view 
and organ before many years. 

Several evenings have been devoted to the 
discussion of our manner of treating new 


people who are only here on probation. 


By M. Au-} 


members ; and the Committee on Applications, 
already existing, was advised to take more 
responsibility inthe way of giving them at- 
tention when they first come, and see that 
they understand us rightly, and are under 
good influences. A list was made out, of the 
soldicrs who have deserted our ranks; and it 
was thought advisable to have an account 
written of the time and circumstances of’ each 
family’s or individual’s joining and leaving, 
This 


one to do, so the subjeets “were 


was too much for 
distributed 


and kept on record. 


among a number of persons here, with the re- 
quest that they write the histories of the indi- 
viduals accorded them. 
Sunday, 23.— Tow true :t is that in heav- 
en there is greater rejoicing over the repent- 
ance of one sinner than over many righteous 
men ; for here, when a wayward member re- 
turns to his allegiance all hearts are made glad 
A youth had lately been somewhat disaffected, 
but to-night a letter was read from him in 
which he separated himself from the world, 
and took a new stand upon the side of truth 
and communism. Nothing opens the heart of 
the Community toward a person quicker than 
an evidence of his loyalty and desire to serve 
God. 
fee] more deeply the truth and seriousness of 
the life to which they are called. Tf the glit- 
ter of worldly ambition distracts our attention 
sometimes, it is more casily thrust from us as 
an evil temptation than it used to be. We 
know that it is * good for a man to bear the 
yoke in his youth,” and though we are denied 


The young folks, asthe years go by. 


some foolish worldly pleasures now, we have 
abundant seeurity that God will give an hun- 
dred fold to them that him. 
It is so uatural for young people to think that 
being religious involves restraint and loss of 
they put off indefinitely 
thoughts of serious things; but such thoughts 
will be forced upon them sometime ; and when 
one really feels the light of God’s love in his 


love and serve 


happiness, that 


heart, no sacrifice 1s deemed too great to keep 
itthere. There are cloudy days in spiritual 
weather, aswell as in the weather of the 
spheres; but we know well that the sun will 
shine and the clouds vanish as by magic, when 
our eyc is single. 

At 7 o’clock in the evenirg, those of the 
family who wish to, gather in the Hall to hear 
the reading of Victor Hugo’s great nove!— 
“Les Miserables.”? The second volume has 
been commenced, and is listened to with una- 
bated interest. The author has much power 
over the feelings of his readers; whom he hates, 
we hate, and whom he pities, for them his 
description of their wrongs calls forth univer- 
sal pity. His contrasts between good and bad 
characters are extremely marked. He de- 
scribes beautifully the power of good to over- 
come evil, and the effect it had to bring a 
wicked man to sincere repentance, so that the 
change of spirit in him was wonderful. The 
descriptive talents of the author are so great 
that some of the scenes are represented with 
a vividness almost of’ reality. 





Raspberry Culture. 


Moore’s Rural New Yorker says: The best 
plan for raspberry culture is to make the soil 
right at first by deep digging and draining, and 
afterwards mulch heavily without stirring the 
soil, pulling up by hand what few weeds appear. 
This we have always found to be the best prac- 
tice, and finding the same system advocated br 
Rev. W. F. Radcliff in the English Florist and 
Pomologist, we give a portion of the article.— 
Speaking of a raspberry bed that had been forked 
up pretty deeply in the spring, he says: ‘ Now, 
I ask any man how he can expect to have a crop 
of raspberries after this fashion? Not only are 
the old roots broken, but the new spongioles are 
broken also; and the roots being turned up to 
sun and wind, of course the crop dwindles away. 
Hence a man comes to the absurd cunclusion that 
the garden will not bear strawberries and rasp- 
berries. Look at the gardens of England gener- 
ally, and you will find that, except in wet, drip- 
ping summers, there are neither of these fruits. 
Never disturb the ground at all; hand-weed and 
cover the whole soil with stable litter from the 





horse, with a little black manure around the 
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the siwols, and. you will have more raspberries 
than you know what to do with. If the sammer 
is very sultry give each stool one bucket of water 
twice a week. A raspberry lives by suction.— 
From three to five canes are enough, and these 
should be cut down to three feet. You will get as 
much fruit by this hight as if you left them 
eight feet high. Ina word, the dormant eyes at 
the base will break, protect the young canes, and 
keep off the sun. Mine are strong, and are cut 
to an average of two feet nine inches. I have on- 
ly one sort, the Beepot (red,) which with this 
treatment never fails. The crop last year was 
enormous; but, for want of sun, lacking in fla- 
vor. Under proper treatment, it cannot be too 
hot for raspberries and strawberries. Weak li- 
quid manure and Peruvian guano—one small 
handful to a stable bucket of water—will greatly 


assist.” 





Paul’s Balance-Sheet. 





“ For I reckon that the sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glo- 
ry which shall be revealed in us.” Rom. viii. 18. 


Dr. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

In labors more abundant. 

In stripes above measure. 

{n prisons more frequent. 

In deaths oft. 

Five times received I forty stripes, save one. 

Thrice was I beaten with rods. 

Once [I was stoned. 

Uhrice I suffered shipwreck. 

A night and day I have been in the deep. 

In journeyings often. 

In perils of robbers. 

In perils by my own countrymen. 

In perils by the heathen. 

In perils in the city. 

In perils in the wilderness. 

In perils in the sea. 

In perils among false brethren, 

In weariness and painfulness. 

In watching often. 

In hunger and thirst. 

In fastings often. 

In cold and nakedness, 

Besides those things which are without, that. 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches. 





Total, ----- “ Light afflictioas, but 
for a moment.” 





Cr. 


“ THE GLORY TO BE REVRALED IN US.” 

For we know that if our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a kouse no‘ made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. 

Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man, the things that 
God hath prepared for them that love him. 

That he might make knovvn the riches of his glory 
on the vessels of mercy which he hath before 
prepared unto glory. 

IIenceforth, there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to 
me only, but unto all them aiso .that love his 
appearing. 

When Christ who is our life shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with him in glory. 

And so shall we be ever with the Lord. 





Total, - - - - ‘*An eternal weight of 
glory.” 





The Apostle Paul having carefully examined 
the foregoing account, deliberately makes the foi- 
lowing declaration: “I am persuaded that neith- 
er death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor hight, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—The 
Christian Helper. 

Music of the Port Royal Ne- 
groes. 








The editor of Dwight’s Jaurna) of Music pub- 
lishes a letter from Miss Lucy McKim, of Phila- 
delphia, accompanying a specimen of the sungs in 
vogue among the negrves about Port Royal. Miss 
McKim accompunied her father thither on a recent 
visit, and writes as follows: 





. “It is difficult to expressthe entize character of 


these negro ballads by mere musical motes , and 
signs. The odd turns made in the throat, and 
the curious ry thmic effect produced by single voi- 
ces chiming in at different irregular intervals, 
seem almost as impossible to place on score as the 
singing of birds or the tones of an Molian harp. 
The airs, however, can be reached. They are too 
decided to not be easily understood, and their 
striking originality would catch the ear of any 
musician. Besides this they are valuable as an 
expression of the character and life of the race 
which is playing such a conspicuous part in our 
history. The wild, sad strains tel! as the suffer- 
ers themselves never could, of crushed hopes, 
keen sorrow, and a dull daily misery which cov- 
ered them as hopelessly as the fog from the rice 
swamps. On the other hand, the words breathe 
a trusting faith in rest in the future—in “‘ Canaan’s 
fair and happy land,” to which their eyes seem 
constantly turned. 

“ A complaint might be made against the songs 
on the score of monotony. It is true there is a 
great deal of repetition of the music, but that is 
to accomodate the leader, who, if he be a good 
one, is always au improvisator. For instance, on 
one occasion, the name of each of our party who 
was present was dexteriously introduced. 

** As the same songs are sung at every sort of 
work, of course the tempo is not always alike. 
On the water the oars dip “Poor Rosy” to an 
even andante ; a stout boy and girl at the hominy 
mil! will make the same ‘ Poor Rosy’ fly, to keep 
up with the whirling stone; and in the cévening. 
after the day’ work is done, ‘ Heab’n shall a be 
my home’ peals up slowly and mournfully from 
the distant quarters. One woman—a respectable 
house servant who had lost all but one of her 
twenty-two children—said to me: 

‘**Pshaw! do’nt har to dese yer chill’en, misse. 
Dev jus rattles it off—dey do’nt know how for 
sing it. I likes*Poor Rosy’ better dan all de 
songs, but it can’t be sung widvut a full heart and 
a troubled sperrit!’ 

“ Al! the songs make good barcaroles. Whit- 
tier ‘ builded better than he knew’ when he wrote 
his ‘Song of the Negro Boatman.’ It seemed 
wonderfully applicable as we were being rowed 
across Hilton Head Harbor among United States 
gunboats—the Wabash and the Vermont towering 
on either side. I thought the crew must strike up 

*** And massa tink it day ob doom, 
And we ob jubilee.’ 

“ Perhaps the grandest singing we heard was 
at the Baptist Church on St. Helena Island, when 
a congregation of three hundred men and women 
joined in a hymn— 

*** Roll, Jordan, roll, Jordan! 
Roll, Jordan, roll !” 

“Tt swelled forth like a triumphal anthem. 
That same hymn was sung by thousands of ne- 
groes on the Fourth of July last, when they 
marched in procession under the Stars and 
Stripes, cheering them for the first time as the 
‘flag of our country.’ A friend writing from 
there says that the chorus was indescribably 
grand—‘ that the whole woods and world seemed 
joining in that rolling sound.’ 

“There is much more in this new and curious 
music of which it is a temptation to write, but I 
must remember that it can speak for itself better 
than any one for it. 

‘* Very respectfully, 


OO me 
Manufacture of Artificial Stones. 
Although molded blocks of cement and dry 
clay have been used for building, nothing but 
burned brick has been or is employed to any ex- 
tent. A new and most remarkable artificial 
stone—one which is perhaps destined to supersede 
brick and cut natural stone—was brought under 
the consideration of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Oambnidge, by 
Professor D. T. Ansted, F. R.S. Ina paper read 
by him upon artificial stones for buildings, he 
stated that during experiments made in the lab- 
oratory, for the purpose of preserving building 
stones from decay, by Dr. Frankland, Prof. Hoff- 
man, Mr. Abel and himself (all distinguished 
chemists), being members of a government scien- 
tific committee, they were waited upon by Mr. 
Ransome, who astonished them by his discoveries 
in this line. He saturated the surface of a stone 
with the silicate of soda (liquid flint) and then 
applied a solution of the chloride of calcium, 
when a rapid double decomposition was effected 
and an insoluble silicate of lime was left within 
the pores of the stone. Common salt was formed 
on the outside by the chlorine of the chloride of 
calcium uniting with the soda of the silicate, and 
when the salt was washed off, a hard silicate of 
lime was left as a coating. Mr Ransume then 
made smull blocks of varivus forms, by mixing 
sand and silicate of soda (liquid quartz) together, 
forming a plastic mass, which was then mo!ded, 
and while still moist these molds were dipped 
into the chloride of calcium. To the surprise of 
all the chemists present, those molded articles 
were found to be almost instantaneously converted 
into perfectly hard and solid blocks, which were 
apparently quite durable. The members of the 
committee then molded some of these blocks 
themselves and performed the experiments as 
successfully as Mr. Ransome. 


The above-described composition forme a new 
artificial stone which apparently can be manufac- 
tured econowigally in almost every part of the 
world. Stones made in this manner have been 
tested as to their strength in forming the bed of 
a steam engine in the Great Exhibition, and they 
have also been used in building two of the new 
stations of the Metropolitan Railway in London. 
Professor Ansted stated that this materia! seemed 
tw cumbine cheapness with durability, and resist- 


Lucy McKim. 





ance to the action of the weather, to an extent] sce no objection. He is very unlike his fanatic 


hitherto unknown. 
stone thus made, 4 by 4 inches, resting one inch 


The transverse strength of a} uncle 


”? 


He might have talked an hour without re 


at each end upon iron supports and leaving 16 ceiving avy reply. Catharine’s manner had 


inches clear space between, was equal to 2,122 lbs. 
A bar of Portland stone of the same dimensions, 
similarly tested, broke with 7594 lbs. upon it.— 
Its adhesive power was also found to be superior 
to Portland, Bath and French (Caen) stone.— 


changed; there was no longer the emotion or 
the blush. 


‘“* What shall I tell him ?” 
“* Anything you please,” said she, ‘‘ so that 


A four-inch cube of it sustained a crushing weight} I never see him again.” 


of 30 tuns. Mr. Ransome, in the presence of the 


“Why, this is strange,” said Luther ; ‘‘ you 


British Association, manufactured some of these| gig not seem to have scruples of conscience 


stones in afew minutes. They were composed 
of pieces of limestone and sandstone mixed with 
liquid silicate of soda, and formed into a plastic 
condition, piaced in molds then dipped into a so- 
lution of the chloride of calcium. The silicate of 


just now. 
forget that you have no natural relations here, 
and this young man can be a protector to you.” 


My dear Catharine, you must not 


‘**[ wish you would not speak of him,’’ re- 


soda was formed by digesting flints in a steam-| plied she. 


boiler under pressure containing alkali. (Har- 
dinge’s process undoubtedly.) 
stones were then handed around for the aston- 
ished men of science to examine. 

This molded stone is a very remarkable inven- 
tion, and it deserves universal attention. The 


serve you. 


“Ts there any one else that you like bet- 


These artificial! ter >” said Luther. 


She made no reply. 
‘Nay, speak; Ihave every disposition to 
Has any other person made the 


decay in any stone buildings may be arrested by | 5@me proposition to you ?”” 


the same method of treatment, namely, by wash- 


‘“* Yes,” said Catharine, with a little woman- 


ing the stones first with a solution of the silicate| ly pride ; ‘ Counselor Baumgartner has made 


of soda, then with chloride of calcium. 
undoubtedly require the experience of several 
years to test the durability of such stones, but as 
far as chemical science affords a basis for passing 
judgment upon them, they appear ta be inde- 
structible. By this process, molded artificial 
stones of a great variety of forms and of any size 
may be manufactured, so as to obviate the im- 
mense expense and labor of quarrying and cutting 


happy as I ever expect to be. 
sure me that Iam no burden, but a help to 


Ii will] the same proposals.” 


** Do you prefer him ?” 
** Yes,” she replied, rising ; ‘* but I am ae 
My friends as- 


them ; and so I wish you good morning.” 
Poor Catharine hastened to her room. Her 


dream was over. Luther, the austere, the in- 


rock in the old and usual modes to obtain blocks | sensible reformer, had awakened her from it. 


for building purposes.——Scientific American. 


_—— 





Marriage of Luther. 





Luther came to Melancthon’s house and re- 
quested to see Catherine alone. 

Margaret hastened to her and gave her the 
message. She entreated her friepd to return 
with her. 

‘That would not do,’ replied Margaret ; 


Margaret entered while her eyes were yet red 
with weeping. She tenderly approached and 
embraced her; but neither exchanged a word. 

‘** There is no hope for Bodenstein,” thought 
Luther; ‘‘it is evident Baumgartner is the 
object. Catherine is a child; if the Elector 
dies she is without a support, except by the 
labor of her hands, and they do not look as if 
they were made for labor. I wili write to Je- 
rome Baumgartner; he is well known as a 


he said expressly alone ; he undoubtedly has} young counselor at Nuremberg’” 


something very particular to say. Now Cath- 
erine, take courage and open your heart.” 

Poor Catherine went with trembling steps 
to the presence of Luther. 

“*T have sent for you, my child,” said he, 
to converse on the subject of matrimony. I 
hope you are convinced it is a holy state.’ 

‘*¢ Yes, sir,’ said Catherine. 

‘* Are you prepared to embrace it ?” 

** No, sir,” she replied. 

- * Perhaps you have scruples on the score of 
monastic vows; if so, I will mark some pas- 
sages I have written on that subject, that may 
set your mind at rest.” 

Catherine was silent. 

‘**T perceive that I do not make much pro- 
gress in my purpose. I am little used, to 
these matters, and I had better be direct. 
Do you mean to abide by your monastic vows, 
or will you marry, like a rationa! woman ?”’ 

This direct appeal seemed to arouse her 
cuurage. 

**iven Doctor Martin Luther has no right,” 
said she, ‘‘ to ask that question without ex- 
plaining his motive.” 

‘* Well said, Kate,” replied he, laughing.” 
I must tell you then. There is a person 
who would gladly take you,‘ for better and 
for worse.?”? 

Catherine’s color rose, and her eyes sparkled 
with additional brightness. 

** Now say, has he any chance ?” 

** You have not told me who he is,” said she, 
resolutely. 

‘* And you have not told me whether you 
have any scruples of conscience on the subject ; 
if you bave, God forbid that I should urge 

ou.” 

‘* When I left the convent,’’ said she, ina 
low voice, ‘‘ it was because it would have been 
hypocrisy in me to have remained there. I 
took the vows ignorantly, and almost by com- 
pulsion; I embraced the reformcd religion 
with an inquiring and willing faith. God for- 
give me, that J so long offered him the worsbip 
of my lips while my heart was far from him.” 

‘* And now?” said Luther, after waiting for 
her to finish her sentence. 

‘** Now,” she replied, ‘* I need not ask his 
forgiveness for worshiping bim in spirit and in 
truth. {tam no longer a nun.” 

** Well,” said Luther, ‘* I suppose this is as 
direct an answer as I must expect. So, to my 
purpose.” 

But even Luther stopped short, surprised at 
Catharine’s emotion. 

** Perhaps, my dear,” he said kindly, ‘‘ I do 
wrong in speaking to you myself; I had better 
commission Margaret. I suppose women con- 
verse on these matters better together; and 
yet, as I have begun, I will finish. The other 
day, Bodenstein, the nephew of Carolstadt, 
came to me to solicit my influence with you. 
He wishes you to marry him. I told him I 
could have no particular inftuence with vou, 
unless you have scruples of conscience about 
marrying. He isa clever youag man, and I 





Accordingly he wrote : 

1524, Oct. 12. 

“If you would obtain Catherine von Borne, 
hasten here before she is given to another who 
proposes for her. She has not yet conquered 
her love for you. I shall rejoice to see you 
united. Luther.” 

‘he young counselor received this letter 
with surprise. and incredulity. The positive 
refusal of Catharine, some months before, had 
left no doubt on his mind, and he thought the 
wisest plan was to enclose the letter to her, 
und to inquire whether it was written with her 
sanction. 

In the mean time, Luther’s friends began to 
urge bim to marry, particularly Melanecthon. 
‘** You preach,”? said he, ‘‘what you do not 
practise.” 

He protested, however, that he would not 
be caught in the snare; that his time was now 
fully occupied. 

When Catharine received the letter from 
her former lover, she was filled with astonish- 
ment, and requested Margaret to speak to Lu- 
ther on the subject. He said he had done 
what he thought was right and would be agree- 
able to all parties; but he found there was one 
science he did not understaud—the heart of a 
woman. 

‘* That is true,” said Margaret, ‘‘ or you 
would long since have perceived that Catha- 
rine’s was yours ; asd now the mystery is out.”’ 

It required all the evidence to coavince Lu- 
ther of the truth of this assertion: he was for- 
ty, and Catharine but little more than half that 
number of years; that she could prefer him to 
her young suitors, seemed to him incredible. 
Margaret, however, had said it, and a new life 
opened to Luther, in the affection of a young 
and beautiful woman. 

When he spoke to Catharine again on the 
subject of matrimony, he was more successful 
than before. He learned the history of her 
long attachment, which had beeome so much 
the reverie of her silent hours. The betroth- 
ment took plaee, and very soon the marriage 
followed. 
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